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“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY’ 

















When you are dining out 


THE 
YX ask for Drambuie. You will 
ARISTOCRAT a i} con ll i (} enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS and intriguing bouquet. } 
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Ah! this is 
good whisky 


You want a whisky fragrant in the glass, velvet smooth 


on the palate —a whisky with a lingering glow that 
gladdens the inner man? You want 
White Horse! When you are jaded in 
body or mind, White Horse is a tonic, 
and when you are in lighter mood it 


puts a finer point on your enjoyment. 


WHITE HORS 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1943. 


A GREAT SOLDIER-STATESMAN: A NEW PORTRAIT OF F.M. VISCOUNT WAVELL, G.C.B., G.M.G., M.C., VICEROY - DESIGNATE 
OF INDIA. HIS EXCELLENCY WILL BE THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER TO OCCUPY THE VICEREGAL THRONE. 


Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and Winchester—to give the Viceroy- 
Designate his new title—is expected to take up his new duties as successor to Lord 
Linlithgow in the autumn. The nomination of this noted soldier for the greatest pro- 
consular post within the Empire, on June 19, was universally regarded as both wise and 
»pportune. Both in his North African campaign, where with a mere handful of troops 
he laid Mussolini low in Cyrenaica, Eritrea, and Abyssinia, and laid the foundations of 


our later victories, and as Commander-in-Chief in India, his outstanding ability and 
character have earned him many laurels. He has energy, sympathy, graciousness and tact, 
and since 1941, as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, has enjoyed full opportunities for 
grasping the political complications of India’s government. He possesses rare literary 
gifts and is a notable linguist. He is the first professional soldier to be appointed 


Viceroy On July 28 he took his seat in the House of Lords. (Portrait by Cecil Beaton 
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tHE OREL FRONT 
LIKE WHEN 


THROUGH GERMAN EYES: 
” 


* CAPTURED BY THE 


SHOWING WHAT A SOVIET VILLAGE 
ENEMY-—A CLUSTER OF HUTs. 


Ahh. 
é Ps 
Tih GERMAN 
BIFLGOROD 


DESCRIPTION IS OF “INFANTRY FOLLOWING TANK COLUMNS BETWEEN 
AND OREL, TAKING FULL COVER DURING THE BURST OF A SOVIET SHELL.” 











with the intent of encouraging the population of the Reich to believe that the 
long-deferred German Summer Offensive against the Soviet Forces was successful. 


assuming the counter-offensive, threw back the enemy very soon. and by July 27 | 
had more than recovered all ground lost, as well as approaching Orel, so important 





DESCRIBED AS ~ 





These pictures, emanating from a German source, may be regarded as propagandist, 


Yet, in the result, not only was the enemy offensive defeated, but the Russians, | 


THE OREL-BIELGOROD FRONT: 


FALLING IN THE MIDST OF A CONCENTRATION 
LOSSES HAVE BEEN SEVERE. 


4 BURNING SOVIET ’PLANE,’ 


OF ENEMY VEHICLES. BUT LUFTWAFFE AIR 





HEAVY PANZER TANK, 


PROTECTED BY 
DITCH, AFTER AN 


TRON SHEETS, TRAVERSING A SOVIET 


TANK INFANTRY ADVANCE. 





HAVING SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED A TANK DITCH, GERMAN TROOPS Pryor A BRIEF 
REST IN THEIR DUG-OUTS, NOTE THE NEAREST SOLDIER'S TATTERED BOOTS. 


to the Germans. Exactly how far Hitler's men penetrated is not known, but 
probably not more than twenty miles on the Bielgorod flank, scene of our pictures. 
In the opinion of our military correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, in our last issue, 
it has been in some respects the most outstanding Russian achievement of the 
war and the enemy's humiliating defeat will have moral as well as material reper- 
cussions. Not the least significant feature has been the severe losses sustained 
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FLAT TERRAIN, WHERE THE ARMOURED BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 
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A VIEW OF PART OF THE BATTLEFIELD BETWEEN BIELGOROD AND OREL, WHICH 
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THE GERMANS DESCRIBED AS “THE GREATEST BATTLE OF ARMOUR."" THE PICTURE 


REPRESENTS “HUGE NUMBERS OF PANZERS CONCENTRATE FOR A NEW ATTACK ON SOVIET FORTIFICATIONS," WHILE STUKAS PREPARE THE GROUND BY HEAVY BOMBARDMENT. 


by the German High Command, who threw in tanks in close formation over heavily 
mined terrain, insufficiently swept, which may be perhaps explained by the growing 
inferiority of the German troops. This close formation of tanks, shown in some 
of our photographs, in open country argues nervousness and lack of confidence. 
The pictures, indeed, give a good idea also of the flatness of the country and the 
opportunities of wide deployment. The daily bulletins from Russian sources 


IN TEN DAYS THE GERMAN LOSSES 
AND THOUSANDS OF INFANTRY. 


report the recapture of towns and villages, which have been in enemy hands for 
a considerable time,:and a persistent advance on the Orel-Kursk line. Signs of 
German retreat are evident along the whole Orel front, with Briansk the goal 
Roads are littered with abandéned equipment and ragged German soldiers are 
wandering in the forests. With the memory of Stalingrad before them, the 
Germans are scared of encirclement. 
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ONEY is a most useful and, in any free country, 

an indispensable instrument for the measure- 

ment of man’s legitimate claims upon his fellow-men. 
It is less oppressive than the compulsion of totalitarian 


despotism: more elastic than the rigid privileges 
and prohibitions of a feudal aristocratic régime. 
Nor does it seem to me to matter very much that 
money should be unevenly distributed so long as the 
disparities in wealth are not too great. Variety and 
gradation, not uniformity and equality, are the law 
of nature, and man, like the beasts and plants, seems 
inevitably to conform to it. 
No progress would be possible 
without: a Beethoven or a 
Shakespeare living in a village 
where all were on a dead level 
of subsistence and working A 
equality would either have to J 
abjure his art or starve. But 
whenever its operation prevents 
man from doing what is physi- ys, 
cally possible and socially and 
morally desirable, the institu- 
tion of money becomes a curse 
instead of a blessing. At such 
times it may prove as burden- 
some and as antipathetic to 
human progress as the worst 
tyranny or most antiquated . WS 
feudalism. Whenever, through A ee 
any excessive, dehumanised s 
and blindly arithmetical inter- 
pretation of its rules, money 
operates in this stultifying 
way, it threatens to provoke b. 
an explosion as violent and ; 
devastating as the French fe 
Revolution. We have witnessed 
several such explosions in the 
last quarter of a century; 
unless those who control the 
machinery of finance, whether 
in the Treasury, the Bank 
parlour or Wall Street, learn 
from the fearful events of to- 
day, we may live to see more ; 
and perhaps even worse mani- 
festations of this recurrent 
law. 


I was brought face to face 
with an illustration of this a 
few days ago. I was talking 
to a young pilot in his middle 
twenties: one of the few 
survivors of the Few who 
saved us in the apocalyptic 
summer of 1940. Like so many a 
of his generation, he was i ; 
profoundly interested in the 
problem of reconstruction, _ 
which he discussed—as I find 
is so often the case with his 
generation—with an astonish- 
ing degree of detachment. But 
he cited his own case to make 
a point, and a very important 
point I felt it was. He was 
married and he wanted to have i 
two or three children. Looking ee 
at him and recalling all that 
he had done, and bearing in mind the country’s 
falling birth-rate and its need for children of the 
right kind, I could scarcely conceive of any individual 
want whose fulfilment was more likely to benefit 
human society and progress. But, he pointed out, he 
could not satisfy it without incurring an initial outlay 
of a kind utterly beyond his means. He and his wife 
would have to buy a cot, baby linen and a perambulator, 
and defray expenses for doctor and nurse prohibited 
by the spartan limitations of their pay. They did 
not want State aid to support their children after 
birth: that would seem to them a needless and even 
degrading thing. But they felt it only right that the 
community, which was to be the ultimate gainer by 
their action, should bear the initial cost of the 
a collective expenditure as justifiable 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
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FOLKESTONE HARBOUR, 


“The first great step to be attained,” said the accompanying article, 
London in twelve hours; but till the rails are laid in the direct line om Boulogne 
it has been an object with the English and French authorities to reduce the transit from thirty-six to twenty hours; 
and we are proud to say that, on Tuesday last, on the of Folkestone Harbour, it was then for the first 
. . At half-past twelve o'clock the ‘City of 
Boulogne’ Steamer, gaily dressed with streamers, and having at her mainmast the —— Jack and the Tricolor tied 
together, came in from the sea,'and bore past the town in gallant style, at the 

which was returned with a vast addition of sound from the gu Fon shore.” 


time used for regular steam-packet 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and essential as the cost of nursing a fighter pilot 
back to health after being wounded in the service of 
his country. My acquaintance added that he knew of 
dozens of his companions in a similar situation to his 
own. Twenty years hence, no doubt—for they were 
all active, enterprising and intelligent young men— 
they would all have earned enough money to be able 
to make such an expenditure, now forbidden by the 
financial limitations of a life of direct service to their 
country. But by that time the expenditure would 
be of no avail. 
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A REPRODUCTION AND QUOTATION FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 5, 
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PASSAGE FROM LONDON TO BOULOGNE.’ 
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I have little doubt that if I or anyone else were 
to put this point to one of our financial pundits, he 
would listen sympathetically, but shake his head. 
Sentiment, he would explain kindly, cannot get round 
hard figures. Treasury official or banker, he would 
argue that the country could not afford to provide 
such facilities free for the battle of child-birth, as 
three years ago it provided for the Battle of Britain 
and to-day is providing for the Battle of Catania. 
Any attempt to do so would unquestionably end, 
in his view, in national bankruptcy. Yet the real 
truth, hidden from the man of ledgers, but plain as a 
dive-bomber to anyone who thinks in fundamentals, 
is that any system of national book-keeping that 
prevents men like this fighter-pilot from having children 
to-day is the wildest and most wasteful extravagance. 


It can only end in the loss of everything we possess 
and value as a people, and for which we are to-day 
fighting. What stood between Britain and disaster 
in 1940—the figures on the credit. side of our 
Exchequer and Bank ledgers, or the boys born in 
1917 and 1918? It is men, not figures, that are the 
ultimate units of wealth. Money and wealth are 
not necessarily the same thing, and whenever they 
are manifestly not, those who operate the machinery 
of finance must put on their thinking-caps and revise 
their rules. For in such a case those rules cannot 
be right. 








SHOWING THE PASSAGE OF A PACKET FROM BOULOGNE. 


BANQUET IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN PAVILION TO CELEBRATE THE OOFEEES OF THE 


‘is the carriage of a mail bag from Paris “to 
to Amiens, and then to Paris, 


time firing a grand salute 


Too many similar instances 
of this failure to relate human 
welfare (which is only another 
name for wealth) with the 
operation of money have 
occurred in the recent past to 
let such a glaring instance of 


2" 5 . , 
~ national frustration go un- 
* recorded. It is only a little 
« time ago that millions of 
A Wy Britons were losing every habit 
iio § of skill and industry, and all 
hope and vitality, in enforced 
q idleness, while hungering for 


the goods and services their 
own labour could have created, 
because it was maintained by 
~Y figures, and those who operate 
them, that it was not financi- 
ally possible to give them work. 
It is even less time since this 
country and the free world 
were all but overwhelmed by 
the thugs who have made a 
shambles of Warsaw and 
Rotterdam, because it had been 
argued on the same grounds 
that, with our steel works and 
our steel-workers idle, we 
could not afford to build 
enough guns and tanks and 
destroyers to resist them. It 
was not traitors who reasoned 
in this way: not even, strangely 
enough, fools ; but decent, well- 
educated, conscientious and 
patriotic citizens who had 
& allowed their absorption in an 
intricate technical process to 
blind them to the external 
effects of this process. Pedants 
are all very well, and serve a 
useful purpose in subordinate 
station, but they are not, as 
e Burke said, fit to be directors 
of the great movement of 
empire. They are scarcely, he 
added—less_ fairly—able to 
turn a wheel in the machine. 





(BELOW) GRAND 
“stx HouR’ 


This blindness to reality— 
the product of living too long 
in an over-complicated and 
conventionalised world—is all 
the more remarkable when one 
remembers that the two most 

--<-- aan debated problems of the hour, 
apart from the defeat of Hitler, 
are man-power and the falling birth-rate. A baby born 
to a healthy and decent young married couple is the 
finest answer to both, and worth a score of Royal 
Commissions and a regiment of bureaucrats armed with 
compulsory powers. The wife of a young man who is risk- 
ing his life to keep his country strong to-day wishes to 
risk hers to keep it strong to-morrow. The State, which 
by conscription and taxation limits that couple's income 
for the public good, has no more right in logic to throw 
the cost on the husband than it has to expect him 
to buy his own Spitfire and parachute. Our country, 
and those who direct its financial machinery, need that 
pilot’s unborn children as much as they need his 
skill and courage. They cannot do without the one 
to-day, and they will not be able to do without 
the other to-morrow. 
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TESTING NAVAL AIRMEN FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING UP TO 35,000 FEET. 


WHEN THE ATMOSPHERE IS RAREFIE TO A 25,000 FT. HEIGHT. THE AIRMAN BEGINS 


THE MOBILE DECOMPRESSION CHAMBER, WHERE FUTURE NAVAL HIGH-ALTITUDE 
HIS WRITING TEST. THE DOCTOR WATCHES THROUGH A S PORT-HOL 


FLYERS UNDERGO SEVERE TESTS. A NAVY DOCTOR SUPERVISES THE TEST. 


PILOT 1S FLAGGING AT 30,000 FT. THE 


THE NAVAL DOCTOR CAN HEAR THEIR LABOURED i THIS 
AND 


MEN ARE H DOCTOR OUTSIDE SEES EVERY MOVEMENT, 
OTHERS OPPOSITE THROUGH THE MIRROR, 


OUTSIDE THE COMPRESSION CHAMBER, THE NAVY 
DOCTOR REDUCES THE FLOW OF OXYGEN TO ; BREATHING THROUGH HIS EAR-PHONES, 
MEN INSIDE, TO THE SIMULATED STRATOSPHERE. ; ' REACHING THE LIMITS OF PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 


PILOTS OF THE FLEET AIR ARM, WEARING OXYGEN MASKS COMBINING RADIO THE STRATOSPHERE GAUGE MARKS NEARLY 35,000 FT. A PILOT 18 COLLAPSING, 


MOUTHPIECE AND EAR-PHONES, UNDERGO HIGH-ALTITUDE TESTS IN THE CHAMBER, BUT A COLLEAGUE PLUGS IN A TUBE TO GIVE EMERGENCY OXYGEN, 


A mobile decompression chamber is now employed at. a Navy Fighter Station in through glass port-holes. He controls the flow of oxygen and instructs them through 
Western England to train young flyers for high-altitude work. Inside this thick a microphone. Pressure is lowered to simulate all except extreme cold. Atmospheric 


cylindrical chamber, which looks rather like a large boiler, the men undergo most pressure at 25,000 ft. affects such things as blood-pressure, the mind and reflexes, : 
that realisation is slower and also action. The pilots are told by the doctor to write down 


stringent tests to acquaint them with all kigds of atmospheric conditions for periods 

up to I} hours. When they enter, the heavy steel door is clamped to, assuring air certain exercises, and as oxygen gets rarer they cease writing or begin to scrawl. If 
tightness. They don oxygen masks which combine radio mouthpiece and ear-phones. the men become inert he feeds them with a little more oxygen, and as the test becomes 
Outside, in another compartment, a Navy doctor carefully watches their reactions more arduous, so pressure is decreased to 35,000 ft. for a short time. 








HERE have 

been a great 
many books about 
China in the last 
few years, especi- 
ally by intelligent 
journalists who 
have travelled 
with the combat- 
ant armies. Few 
of them have 
described theclash 
between new and 
old, between 
HOOD IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. women and age- 
Hsieh Ping-Ying, whose Autobiography long _barriers, 
has been excellently translated from the between localism 
Chinese, evidences the spirit of the New and nationalism 
China for the past vigorous quarter of a Pa yg 
century. She rebelled as a child against from the inside. 
her mother, who wee to cramp her feet Miss Nora Waln, 
and marry her off. She fought against the in 66 7 
War Lords in the field, “a tiny sol- in The House of 
dier,”” was persecuted, arrested, as 
a young revolutionary, to-day an 
eminent author who has moved 
half-a-million Chinese readers to tears 

and smiles. 

(Reproduced from the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of a Chinese Girl”; Courtesy of 
Messrs, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 











HSIEH 


PING - YING, IN 
UNIFORM, WHOSE REBELLIOUS LIFE- 
STORY OF THE NEW CHINESE WOMAN- 


MILITARY 


Exile,” although a Westerner, 
came near it; she lived long in 
a Chinese family and in Chinese 
surroundings, and listened to the 
talk of all the young and wit- 
nessed their tragedies, and saw 
the beauty of the old family and 
clan life, and the bursting through 
the shell of an old chrysalis the 
promise of a new butterfly—at 
issue, alas, with the countrymen 
of Madam Butterfly. But she 
wasn’t Chinese and she hadn’t 
had her feet clamped to be 
** golden lilies,’”” and she hadn’t 
had to fight for the elementary 
right of an education, and she 
hadn't been a private soldier of 
the Revolution in the field. 

* Hsieh Ping-Ying ” (who, as 
is the way of revolutionaries, has 
had several names) is a Chinese 
woman who has experienced from 
the inside all, and more than all, 
that Miss Waln observed from 
the outside. She was born in 
the interior province of Hunan, 
one of several children of a 
family of labouring extraction 
which acquired wealth, houses 
and land through the wits of her 
father, who passed examinations 
in a way which she subsequently 
emulated, and reached a comfort- 
able degree of eminence and 
opulence in the academic sphere. 
Her father, who came home to 
the village during vacations, was 
easy-going and tolerant; her 
mother was of her own fierce 
temperament, but dead set on the 
old ways. ‘ Phoenix Treasure " 
(ber earliest name) was destined 
from birth by her mother to 
marry a chosen bridegroom (a 
stupid lad, to whom she became 
* engaged" at three), to hobble 
about on painful feet, to obey her 
husband, and to produce children 
whom she, in her turn, could 
dominate (especially if they were 
girls) in the home. 

From the start she kicked 
over the traces, and this is the 
record of her kicking up to the 
year 1927, when the southern 
drive against the Northern War 
Lords temporarily failed. She 
fought and fought against foot- 
swaddling; she cunningly 
arranged that her mother should 
help her to progress from in- 
fant’s school to University by 
making it look as though her mother were getting her own 
way. She became a‘ Communist” (these words are univers- 
ally used in all countries, and mean different things in all 
countries, and this word, with her, only implied reforms 
which would appear mild to the ordinary English Con- 
servative), went to a Military Academy, drilled, fought, 
was captured during a coup d'état, was nearly shot, got home, 


access—to West 








* ” Autobiography of a Chinese Girl.” A Genuine Autobiography. 
By Hsieh Ping-Ying. Translated into English with an Introduction 
by Teui Chi, With a Preface by Gordon Bottomley. (Allen and 
Ihustrated, 128, 6d.) 
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THE MODERNIST OUTLOOK OF A CHINESE 
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“ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE GIRL”’: 


On July Se National Trust announced its protection by means of covenants—conferri 
The Manor, one of the few 
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WOMAN. 
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By HSIEH PING-YING.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


was faced again with a forced marriage to a fool, escaped 
with a friend, and ultimately reached Shanghai, prepared 
to be a slave-girl and wait for the tide to turn, with a half- 
penny in her pocket. Since then she has become one of the 
most eminent literary figures in China; it is evident, both 
from her writing and from her whole attitude, that in 
normal times she would have been a poet or novelist ; 
in times like these she has gloried in phrases like “‘ Down 
with Love’; and *‘ A Revolutionary should not shed tears, 
but only blood.” 

Rather grim this sounds from our point of view: that 
of a people whose civil wars have been mild and who still 
face reluctantly the notion of a woman letting off an 
implement of death. Her portrait, also, in uniform seems 
very remote from us. But, amid all the fierceness of the 
multiply-emancipatory fight, both the woman and the 
eternal Chinese perpetually and beautifully come through. 
She may at one moment be under arms and watching, 
without a tremor, the execution of three “ capitalist 
oppressors,”” against whom, in the Western sense, no shred 
of evidence seems to have been given—though, even then, 


against Christianity, the head being a Norwegian woman, 
and Norwegians being (!) ‘“‘ Imperialists.” “A girl from 
the country being suddenly transposed to live in a foreign 
mansion of four storeys seemed comparable to a beggar 
being suddenly made into an emperor, and perhaps my 
joy was even gréater than that of the beggar. In this schoo]! 
one could only be exempted from paying tuition and 
boarding fees, but a grant could also be made to the reall y 
poor student for pocket money. I came from a com- 
paratively better-off family, so I had to pay ten silver 
dollars a term for boarding fees. Yes, this could be called 
a free and comfortable school, and we all seemed better 
there. The buildings were large and lofty, very quiet, 
and with plenty of fresh air, with the River Tze running 
behind the school. It was an ideal place for education. 
Often, on hot summer days, we would feel intoxicated by 
enjoying the gentle, cool breeze coming ffom the river. 
At sunset we would go up to the third storey and gather 
in groups of three and five to look at the distant sails on 
the river, with the beautiful background of the crimson and 
gold rays of the setting sun. Sometimes we could hear the 
’ entrancing songs of the fishermen, 
who came slowly in .their light 
boats towards their homes. The 
gentle river breeze brought to us 
wave after wave of the fragrance 
of flowers. The white sails on the 
river looked as light as the wings 
of the sea-gulls coming and going. 
The distant mountains were gene- 
rally wrapped in a thin layer of 
mist. _ This was indeed a picture 
full of poetical inspiration. 
“The most beautiful scene 
was in the early morning of a 
summer day. The little’ birds 
would be twittering their morning 
songs on the branches. The 
weeping willows on the banks of 
the river would wave gracefully 
in the gentle wind. The ground 
was covered entirely with green 
grass, and the sun would creep up 
slowly from the east in the blue 
sky, like a very shy girl emerging 
from her bath with a smile on her 
lips. By and by the sun’s rays 
would reach the river, which soon 
became bright red, and slowly all 
the mountains would turn red as 
well. Oh, I like the bright red 
sun. It was dignified and majestic, 
and shone all over the universe.” 
About this time of life, when 
her English congener would have 
been discovering Keats and Shake- 
speare and Browning, this Chinese 
girl, plunged into a maelstrom of 
revolutionary ideas about religion, 








WESTWOOD MANOR, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON, NOW PROTECTED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
PERFECT SPECIMENS EXTANT OF THE MANOR HOUSE OF THE LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, IT IS THE PROPERTY 


OF MR. E. G. LISTER, F.S.A. 
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case—the turret is seen in the pencil drawing, b 
pleasing o! i which with its adjacent 
perfect example of the smaller manor-house type before the Tudor period. 


we must remember that, in the most literal sense of the 
phrase, she knew “ where the shoe pinched.” But in her 
accounts of her frustrations at home and of the loves and 
quarrels of teachers and girls at school, she comes close 
to Mary Wollstonecraft on the one hand, and all the Western 
girls’-school stories on the other; and when she forgets 
the struggles of nations, classes, sex and “ ideologies,” she 
is just one more in the lovely succession of Chinese who 
produced the Willow-Pattern Plate and all the poems and 
paintings and madeJandscapes which are akin to it. 
Listen to this, written of the time when she was about 
fifteen—at a Christian College, where she kicked hard 


) Mg consequently no right of Li 
Manor, and some 60 acres, ej jeare wom, Guacteeben- Aves, ¢ Se borders of Wiltshire ana —_ 
n tst 1" ples o teenth-century design, is L-shaped, which suggests a missi ing. 
The ceilings are later, with some fine plaster-work, and the upper storeys are noted for good oak soot tases. “< torn pws 
Edward Walker, above—in an angle adds to the picturesque effect of a very 

m and the singularly beautiful parish church beyond its garden wall, is a 
(Drawing by Edward Walker, A.R.C.A., Lond.) Chinese but was little noticed.” 


morals and economics, was 
devouring Tolstoi, Zola and 
Dostoiefisky. And all, speaking 
figuratively, because of tight 
shoes. China, reorganised, may 
become herself again ; this genera- 
tion can do nothing but fight with 
hideous European weapons, in 
hideous European clothes. But the 
catastrophe has let the Chinese 
women loose ; and more, in very 
good ways, will. be heard of them. 

Mr. Bottomley writes an agree- 
able preface; the author of “ A 
Short History of Chinese Civilisa- 
tion ” contributes an introduction 
to modern Chinese literature, the 
developments and cross-currents 
in whieh are as complicated and 
confusing as modern Chinese poli- 
tics—a man, in these days, could 
hardly write about a water-lily 
without doing so in some “ party- 
platform ” way. His introduction 
should be invaluable to specialists. 

I learnt some things from it 
which I shall retain. For example, 
that : * The translation of Western 
literature began in the T’ang 
Dynasty (a.p. 618—907), when 
the Bible was translated into 


ONE OF THE MOST 


I wonder if it was printed in 
Chinese ? If so, Gutenburg was anticipated in more ways 
than one. 

I cannot help supposing that our authoress must have 
written a sequel—and hope she hasn't lost it, for she says 
that if she loses a manuscript she can’t be bored to do it all 
over again. If she has, she can get no better translator 
than the present one, whose English is quite unnoticeably 
idiomatic and easy. It would be interesting to know how 
this young “ revolutionary " has developed ; for she was 
no mere “ wild woman,” although she knew little about 
the world beyomi China, and had curious ideas about it, 
derived from haphazard books. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every strap you have. 
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“MONTY ” AMONG HIS TROOPS: SICILIAN SNAPSHOTS OF A FAMOUS GENERAL. 
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WITH HIS EIGHTH ARMY IN SICILY, WATCHES A COLUMN 














OF ITALIAN PRISONERS BEING MARCHED TO A PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP, 


Pe DURING A VISIT TO A WESTERN CANADA INFANTRY BRIGADE IN SICILY, 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY TALKS WITH OFFICERS. 
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5 CANADIANS WERE TERRIFIC ON THE BEACHES AND ON THE ATTACK INLAND,” } CARRYING THE FLY-SWITCH WHICH ACCOMPANIES HIM AROUND SICILY, GENERAL rf 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY TELLS THIS GROUP OF CANADIANS ON A SICILIAN BEACH. 4 MONTGOMERY TALKS WITH OFFICERS OF A WESTERN CANADA BRIGADE, } 
“2 
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} GENERAL MONTGOMERY TALKING TO LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN (CENTRE) DURING : ‘| GENERAL MONTGOMERY TALKS WITH GENERAL D’HAVET (LEFT), COMMANDER OF 4 


li : 
THE VISIT TO SICILY OF THE CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS. THE ITALIAN 206TH COAST DEFENCE DIVISION, AFTER THE DIVISION S SUKRENDER. 


, ee en 
unloading of supplies to give him an enthusiastic welcome. General Montgomery 
is also seen with Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Operations, during the 
latter's recent visit to Sicily, when future moves of the Allies were discussed and 
planned. The last picture shows the Eighth Army's leader with one of the Army's 
prisoners, General d’Havet, who surrendered with his 206th Italian Coast Defence 
Division in an area adjoining the Seventh and Eighth Army zones. 


General Montgomery is probably known to almost every soldier under his command. 
s His frequent visits to his troops in the field are a commonplace,to the Eighth Army, 
t and in these pictures he is seen meeting officers and men during a tour of Sicilian 
, ; positions. In the first, he watches Italian prisoners, captured in the fighting at Syracuse, 
/ being marched away. Three others show him during a visit to Canadian positions on 
{ the island, in one case surrounded by Canadian troops who had knocked-off the 
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“* PRIEST GUN IN ACTION AGAINST THE TOWN OF PALAZZALO. 
OF A BATTERY OF THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, H.A.C. 


A SELF-PROPELLED 
: IT WAS ONE 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. SEBASTIAN STANDS UNHARMED AMONG THE WRECKAGE 
IN THE MAIN SQUARE OF MELILLI AS INFANTRY AND BREN CARRIERS PASS BY. 
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BRITISH TROOPS ON THE MOVE TOWARDS MELILLI, PASS ITALIAN PRISONERS §& 
ON THEIR WAY BACK TO CAPTIVITY. Pee 
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These pictures deal mostly with the positions fought over and captured by British 
and Canadian troops in the Sicily campaign. Until the Eighth Army came up 
against the heavy German defensive positions ringing Mount Etna, the advance 
had been steady, though considerable fighting was witnessed in some sectors. 
With the Eighth Army facing Catania from the south, the Canadians on their left 
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UMNS OF U.S. ARMY MECHANISED 


IN NORTH 


UNITS ON THE MOVE, THIS MOVEMENT TOOK PLACE 
AFRICA SHORTLY BEFORE THE INVASION OF SICILY. 
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combined with the Americans advancing from Palermo to draw a perimeter of 
steel around the enemy forces in the north-eastern tip of the island. Latest 
official statement at the time of writing was that Nicosia, an important road 
junction 12 miles north of Leonforte, had been taken by the Americans, and Agira, 
the same distance east of Leonforte, by the Canadians. The capture of Nicosia 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS, 28 MILES WEST OF AUGUSTA, WAS TAKEN BY BRITISH 
AND CANADIAN TROOPS AFTER VERY HEAVY FIGHTING, 
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A TANK PASSES AN INFANTRY PATROL IN A STREET IN CARLENTINI, WHERE 


THE EIGHTH ARMY MET WITH STIFF GERMAN OPPOSITION. 
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BRITISH PATROLS PASSING THROUGH A STREET 
HAD BEEN BOMBED BY THE R.A.F. AND 


IN AUGUSTA, 
SHELLED BY THE 


WHICH 
NAVY. 


TROOPS SEATED ON A BREN. CARRIER PASSING ALONG A SICILIAN COUNTRY ROAD DURING 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF PALAZZALO, 
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A DAMAGED ITALIAN MOBILE A.-A. TRAIN, MOUNTED WITH FOUR HEAVY GUNS 
AND LISTENING APPARATUS, FOUND “ SCUTTLED” NORTH OF SYRACUSE. 
meant that the inland road from western Sicily leading into the north-eastern 
peninsula was cut, leaving open only the north coast road for Axis forces still 
retreating before the advancing American troops. The German divisions fighting 
in the north-eastern peninsula are fighting cunningly and savagely, in the manner 
of cornered rats. There are at least two authenticated cases of the white flag 


A BRITISH COASTAL DEFENCE BATTERY UNDER MAJOR J. V. KELLY, D.S.O., 


1s NOW MANNING 
COASTAL DEFENCE GUNS CAPTURED BY COMMANDO TROOPS AT SYRACUSE. 


ne, ——— a Se 


trick being used-to lure Allied troops within range of hand grenades. On another 
sector, when 250 German paratroops were cornered in an orchard, they fought on 
till more than 200 had been killed, and of the few who were taken prisoner one 
savagely bit the hand of the guard who was taking him away and another spat 
in the face of an interrogating officer. 
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THE EPIC FIGHT FOR GORNA- 
LUNGA BRIDGE, ON CATANIA 
PLAIN; A KEY POINT WHICH 
CHANGED HANDS MORE THAN | 
ONCE, THE WRECKAGE OF AN 

Y STRONG-POINT IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE 

BRIDGE. 


HE capture and loss of 
Gornalunga Bridge is able 

to rival deeds of heroism per- 
formed by the Eighth Army 
in North Africa as an epic of 
the war. Particulars of this 
three days’ battle which raged 
round the possession of this 
critical site is more expressly 
described in two later 
pages. Amid orange groves 
and blackened fields, the brunt 
of the fighting was supported 
by Paratroops with orders to 
capture and hold the bridge. 
While some dropped behind 
the enemy lines and rounded 
up Italian prisoners, others held 
the bridge, like ‘ brave 
Horatius.”” They held it for 
nearly 24 hours, though shelled, 
mortared, machine-gunned from 
the air, and attacked by seven 
Italian battalions. Fewer than 
two hundred resisted stubbornly, 
knowing that behind them our 
infantry were fighting furiously 
to come to their aid. When 
our troops could advance from 


Lentini they were too late. 
[Continued above, on right. 


(LEFT.) ONE OF THE MANY 
ENEMY DEAD IN THE POSITIONS 
AROUND THE BRIDGE. IT WAS 
FIRST CAPTURED BY BRITISH 
PARATROOPS, WHO HAD TO 
WITHDRAW, HAVING USED ALL 
THEIR AMMUNITION. THE 
GERMANS WERE EXPELLED 
AND THE BRIDGE HELD 
AGAINST REPEATED ENBMY 
COUNTER-ATTACKS, 
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THE BATTLE OF 
GORNALUNGA 
BRIDGE, IN 

CATANIA’S PLAIN. 


Continued.) 

The paratroops, reduced to 
their last four rounds, had been 
forced to retreat. Subsequently 
our men seized a bridgehead, 
throwing off violent enemy 
counter-attacks, and once more 
the iron bridge lay in our hands. 
German losses were consider- 
able. The rivers were choked 
with their dead. Such, in brief, 
was the Battle of Gornalunga 
Bridge, adding further laurels 
to Montgomery’s Eighth Army. 
We regret that ‘ The Iilus- 
trated London News” is not 
yet in a position to show the 
fine qualities of the American 
Seventh Army in Sicily. This 
is due to the non-release of 
photographs by our Ailies on 
their section of the battlefront. 


(RIGHT.) THE WHOLE COUNTRY- 
SIDE IS AS DRY AS TINDER 
AND ENTIRE FIELDS HAVE BEEN 
BLACKENED BY THE SCARS OF 
BATTLE. FEW MEN ARE _ IN 
SIGHT DURING THE HEAT, BUT 
SNIPERS ARE HIDDEN—LIKE 
THIS BREN GUNNER AT HIS 
POST. 


(BELOW.) TWO ENEMY PILL- 
BOXES, PROTECTING THE 
SOUTHERN END OF GORNALUNGA 
BRIDGE, ARE BATTERED AND 
SCORCHED BY BRITISH GUNS. 
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SICILIAN 
OF 


SIDELIGHTS: LIGHTER ASPECTS 
THE STORY OF INVASION. 
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ALLIED TROOPS ENJOYING A BATHE IN IDEAL SURROUNDINGS THE PEOPLE OF « MILITELLO, LAUGHING AND CHEERING, GIVE ARMOURED UNITS OF THE ALLIES 
IN A MOUNTAIN STREAM I5 MILES NORTH OF SYRACUSE, 


A WELCOME CHARACTERISTIC OF MUCH OF THE INVASION. 


THE BRITISH INFANTRYMAN CAN BE TENDER AS WELL AS “ TOUGH. GENERAL GOTTI-PORCINARI, COMMANDER OF THE NAPOLI DIVISION, WITH SOME 


THESE TOMMIES WERE VERY POPULAR WITH THE CHILDREN. OF HIS 


A RESIDENT OF FRANCOFONTE, 25 MILES NORTH-WEST OF SYRACUSE, HANDS 
UP ORANGES TO A SERGEANT OF A BRITISH TANK REGIMENT. 


NVASION has its lighter moments, and the pictures on this page are devoted to a few of 

the many cheerful incidents which have marked the Allied advance through Sicily. Such 

moments could rarely be experienced by tne Germans, who, when they have advanced, have 
advanced among civilians who greet them with fear and hatred. 


STAFF AFTER BEING CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH CREW OF A SHERMAN TANK. 


THESE BRITISH TROOPS DIDN'T NEED COUPONS WHEN THEY TOOK INA FILL 
OF PETROL FROM AN ENEMY PUMP DURING THE ADVANCE THROUGH SICILY. 
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GERMAN AND ITALIAN PRISONERS TAKEN DURING THE SICILY FIGHTING. 
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ERMAN ing n Berabey TROOPS, CAPTURED IN THE BRIDGEHEAD FIGHTING URED DURING THE FIGHTING FOR THE GORNALUNGA BRIDGE (DESCRIBED ON ANOTHER 
FOR CATANIA, UNDER GUARD BEHIND THE BRITISH LINES. PAGE), THESE GERMANS ARE BEING MARCHED BACK TO CAPTIVITY. 
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EIGHTH ARMY SOLDIERS LEAPING OVER RUBBLE TO GET AT THE ENEMY 


MEN OF THE EIGHTH 
HOLDING OUT IN A WRECKED BUILDING DURING THE BATTLE FOR ENNA. 


ARMY ADVANCING ON 
A WRECKED BUILDING einen 


IN ENNA, USED BY a: f Ss 
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MATERIAL, THE ENEMY SURRENDER TO THE EIGHTH ARMY 
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ANOTHER APPROACH TO THE ENEMY STRONGHOLD IN A WRECKED WAVING A PIECE OF WHITE 
BUILDING. 


BUILDING IN ENNA. TROOPS GOING FORWARD WITH FIXED BA YONETS. TROOPS WHO STORMED THE WRECKED 
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More than 75,000 Axis prisoners have been taken in the Sicily campaign at the time 
of writing. The majority of them are Italian, but many Germans have been taken 
captive, particularly in the Eighth Army's advance on Catania. The first two of our 
pictures show batches of these Germans on their way back from the fighting front to 
prisoner-of-war camps. Mostly paratroops, they were captured during the fighting 
for the Gornalunga bridge, described elsewhere in this issue of “ The Illustrated 


London News." The other pictures illustrate the mopping-up of one of several enemy 
pockets of resistance encountered in the outlying districts of Enna during the fighting 
for possession of the town. . A wrecked building was being used by enemy troops as 
a strongpoint, but it was stormed by Allied forces with automatic weapons and fixed 
bayonets, the enemy surrendering after a fusillade of fire and emerging under the 
protection of a white flag. 
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THE KEY POINT IN THE BATTLE OF CATANIA: THE GAUNT IRON BRIDGE OF GORNALUNGA, ORIGINALLY 


troops who, by superb heroism, captured the bridge, but they had finally to 
withdraw owing to lack of ammunition. It was in enemy hands again. Fierce 
fighting on it led to heavy losses, but the German attempt to blow up the bridge 
was thwarted by our paratroops, who, before withdrawing, had taken away all 
the charges and substituted wooden boxes. By July 21, by courageous and 


This key position—the Gornalunga Bridge, crossing that river and the Simeto | 
River at their junction—has been the scene of epic struggles with the Germans. ; 
Approaching Catania about July 13, the German objective was to delay the 
Eighth Army at Lentini, to the south, and to destroy the bridge. Ours was to | 
capture it intact for our troops to cross. General Montgomery dropped parachute 
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NALLY CAPTURED BY BRITISH PARATROOPS WITH SUPERB HEROISM, AND RETAKEN, NOW AGAIN IN OUR HANDS. 


ly to clever fighting, the gaunt rectangular iron framework of the bridge, like a black 
ierce skeleton, was again in British hands, and the whole area yielded signs of the heroic the road runs straight as a die between lines of trees into the suburbs of Catania 
ridge struggle. The fields were pocked with bomb-craters, littered with German tanks In the bare fields on either side of it lie our infantry, seeking such cover as 
y all and guns, smashed gliders, overturned machine-guns, empty shell-cases, and is possible. Not more than 1000 yards ahead lie German mortars and machine-guns. 
and blackened debris. The sluggish river was full-fed with the dead, the bridge was It is the scene of Sicily's zgrimmest battle 


loaded with corpses, both German and British. From just beyond the bridge 
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HOW TO READ AIR PHOTOGRAPHS OF DESTRUCTION 


Auc. 7, 1943 


may help to make understandable the details shown 
in newspaper reproductions of air photographs. 
The interpretation of photographs taken from the 


CAUSED BY BOMBING. 


than the adjacent 
grevish tints. 

A main road with trees on either side is seen as a 
long, narrow strip, straight or curved, with the trees 


air is simplified if the target area has been photo- 
graphed stereoscopically, i.e., from two separate 
view-points, as explained in detail in our issue of 
June 19. Such photographs, when examined through 
a stereoscope, reveal contours of the earth and natural 


HE average newspaper reader, untrained in the land, which generally is of 


reading of an air photograph, is not always 
impressed when he looks at a reproduction of it. 
Smoke and falling bombs may be dramatic, and some 


of the photographs showing the lay-out of 
a bombed area may give the reader some 


or man-made objects standing above the 
earth’s surface or sunk below it, just as 








idea of the damage caused by air raids, EAR MIDDAY though we are looking down on the 
but often he fails to understand the details BEFORE NOON <i AFTERNOON original scene itself. Therefore, the in- 
which the photograph records. EARLY MORNING. ;, WE i ~~. LATE. AFTERNOON formation derived from these double 

Air photographs recording the destruc- ES 5 + a photographs has greater definite value 


tion of enemy targets are mostly taken 
from great heights, with the camera lens 














than that which would be conveyed by 
the examination of a single air photograph 














pointing vertically down to the earth. LAST 34 : “ey WEST showing a flat picture of the target area, 
Thus, a newspaper reproduction of an air A although it is true that a good deal of 
photograph shows the target area .as a information would be deduced from it by 
map-like plan, an aspect with which the we the trained interpreter. 
majority of people are unfamiliar, because r If you are able to visit one of the 
they are accustomed to seeing the shapes of LATE - ~~ CAmy , exhibitions devoted to the progress of 
buildings or other structures in elevation. AFTERNOON : WEAR. MORNING the war, iy should = aoe to obtain 
Therefore, when you look at an air , access to the stereoscopic cabinet contain- 
photograph, face the window or an electric | AFTERNOON MIDDAY BEFORE NOON ing a series of air photographs showing 
lamp, and hold the print so that the ; dete vividly the damage done to enemy targets 
SHADOWS : AN ELEMENTARY DIAGRAM EXPLAINING HOW THE SHADOW OF A TALL 


shadows of objects fall towards the base 
of the picture—that is to say, towards 
yourself. These shadows play a large 
part in giving an understanding of the shape and 
size of buildings which may after a raid, remain 
intact, or be damaged by blast or gutted by fire. 
A white isolated area, perhaps of oblong shape, 
with hardly any shadows, denotes the site of a 
building which has been blasted from the face of 
the earth. A factory building with one large gap 
or several irregularly shaped holes in the roof 


indicates much damage caused by a heavy explosion 
near by, and, if a whitish oblong site is adjacent to 
the damaged factory, that site is where the bomb, 
or bombs, fell on another building, disintegrating it 
and causing the damage to its neighbour. 





‘BOXES WITHOUT LIDS”: AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF A 

BOMBED DISTRICT OF MAINZ, SHOWING ROOFLESS BUILDINGS 

DELINEATED BY LIGHT REFLECTED FROM THE TOP OF 
THE WALLS. 


Where you see the remains of a group of objects 
which look like boxes without lids, this means that 
buildings have been completely gutted by fire and are 


roofless. Nothing but the bare walls remains. The 
white lines formed by the top of the walls are white 
because their powdery surfaces reflect sunlight. 


The fact that they are walls is shown by their shadows 
cast on the ground. Sometimes these are patterned 
with regularly spaced patches of light caused by the 
shadow of the wall being broken up by light stream- 
ing through gaps which formerly were windows. 
A darkened area, more or less oblong, with a muzzy 
suggestion of partial remains of a building, usually 
means that bombs have not only 
wrought shattering destruction, but 
also that the contents of the building 
have been ravaged by fire, leaving 
a scorched and smoky mess to be 
recorded by the camera. 

Tall factory chimneys, water-con- 
densing towers, gas-holders, electric- 
power pylons, wireless masts, tele- 
graph - poles, lamp - posts, and trees 
are usually revealed by their shadows. 
Long shadows are cast when the 
photographs are taken during the 
early morning or late afternoon, and 
between these periods the shadows 
are shorter, varying in length accord- 
ing to the position of the sun when 
the aeroplane is taking the photo- 
graphs. Buildings which have escaped 
damage are denoted by their smooth 
tone and completeness of their outline. 
Railway lines, trains and wagons in 
sidings are fairly easy to recognise. 
Calm water in canals and docks is R.A.F. 
usually recorded blacker in tone H.E. BOMBS. 


ON THE LEFT 


PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 
RAID OF JUNE 28, AND IT IS TYPICAL OF THE DEVASTATING EFFECT CAUSED BY 
* BLOCK-BUSTERS " DESTROY OR SHATTER EVERY BUILDING WITHIN 300 YARDS, 


CHIMNEY VARIES IN LENGTH AND DIRECTION ACCORDING TO ITS RELATIVE POSITION 
TO THE SUN AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF THE DAY. 














(LEFT.) A PHOTOGRAPH OF SHADOW-PATTERNS CAST BY A 
GUTTED BUILDING. (RIGHT.) HOW THE PATTERN IS FORMED 
BY SUNLIGHT PASSING THROUGH THE WINDOW SPACES. 


represented by a series of regularly spaced black dots 
if the sun was overhead when the photograph was 
taken. At other times of the day the trees may 
cast their shadows, and are then more) easily recog- 
nisable as trees. Country districts often show areas 
which look like patch-work quilts—long, rectangular 
shapes, side by side, their tones being white, grey, 
or black. These represent growing crops, which 
reflect light according to the colour values of the 
crops. These, then, are some of the features which 
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KRUPP’S ARMAMENT FACTORIES AT ESSEN, SHOWING (LEFT) 

BUILDINGS ENTIRE BEFORE THE R.A.F. ATTACK; AND 

(RIGHT) THE UPPER BUILDING GUTTED, THE LOWER ONE 
DAMAGED, AFTER BOMBING BY THE R.A.F. 





1s SHOWN A GROUP OF COLOGNE BUILDINGS, 


THE PHOTOGRAPH (RIGHT) SHOWS THE SAME AREA 


(Royal Aw Force Photographs. Crown Copyright.) 


MOSTLY INTACT WHEN THE 
AFTER THE 


by R.A.F. bombers. Each view presents 
the scene in full relief—as though you are 
looking down at it through an opening in 
the floor of an aeroplane while remaining motion- 
less in mid-air—a weird and wonderful effect only 
to be experienced when looking at these stereo- 
scopic air photographs. 

Down there you will see the great railway station 
of Cologne, with almost the entire length of its roof 
a vast open space quite near to you, and through this 
space you look down deeply to the railway lines below. 
Close by, the enormous pile and towers of Cologne 
Cathedral stretch up towards you from ground-level. 
Here is positive proof that the cathedral remains 
intact, except for the very slight accidental damage 
to a corner of the North Transept. Turn a knob, 





A STETTIN FACTORY WITH ITS ROOF DAMAGED BY A BOMB 

WHICH DESTROYED UTTERLY AN ADJACENT BUILDING, 

WHOSE WHITE SITE IS SHOWN BELOW THE EXISTING 
BUILDING, 


and other equally informative and impressive views 
may be examined—the destruction of Berlin’s railway 
yards and associated buildings; the two dams, 
Mohne and Eder (the stereographs were reproduced 
in our issue of June 19), showing the breached walls 
rising upwards from the water levels, and the torrents 
raging down through the gaps; munition factories 
at Stettin, with flat white patches where buildings 
once stood, bits of walls of blasted factories and box- 
like structures which now are easily recognised as 
roofless buildings, with walls rising up from the 
ground and surrounding the gutted hollowness within. 

Our readers who remember the anaglyphs 
published in The Illustrated London 
News some years ago, may like to 
be reminded that anaglyphic trans- 
parencies, each 4 ft. square, made 
from R.A.F. stereoscopic photographs 
showing German targets bombed 
by the Royal Air Force, are now 
on view at the “Into Battle’’ Ex- 
hibition, Dorland Hall, Regent Street, 
London. 

R.A.F. specialists, highly trained 
in the interpretation of these and 
other stereoscopic photographs, are 
able to determine with great precision 
the amount of destruction caused by 
our raids over enemy territory. With 
the knowledge of the approximate 
figures of the annual output of 
Germany's war industries, and the 
information derived from photographic 


evidence of their destruction, it 
is possible to make a _ reasonably 
accurate assessment revealing the 


amount of reduction of the enemy's 
output of war material. W.H. S. 
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AIR PHOTOGRAPHS OF BOMBED TARGETS, AND HOW TO READ THEM. 
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BEFORE AN R.A.F. RAID: THE GREAT FACTORY AT DEUTZ, COLOGNE, ON THE EAST BANK AFTER A VISIT BY THE R.A.F.: TYRES AND TUBES CAN NO LONGER BE MADE THERE. 
OF THE RHINE, WHERE RUBBER TYRES AND TUBES WERE MADF. THE BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN DISINTEGRATED BY BOMBS AND GUTTED BY FIRE. 


























REFORE THE RAID: THE MAIN DEPOT AT MARIENSEL, WILHELMSHAVEN, WHERE NAVAL AFTER THE R.A.F. ATTACK: GIANT CRATERS AND EXTRAORDINARY DEVASTATION MARK THF 
AMMUNITION, TORPEDOES AND MINES WERE STORED IN WELL-SPACED BUILDINGS. SITES OF THE BUILDINGS AT MARIENSEL, WHICH BLEW THEMSELVES UP WHEN BOMBED. 



































BEFORE THE RAID: THE SIEMENS SCHUCKERT WORKS, AT NUREMBERG, PRODUCERS AFTER R8.A.F. BOMBS HAD DROPPED: CONSIDERABLE DESTRUCTION IS SHOWN IN THE MAIN 
OF ELECTRIC MOTORS, TRANSFORMERS, SEARCHLIGHTS, MINE-FIRING AND OTHER DEVICES. BUILDING OF SIEMENS SCHUCKERT, AT NUREMBERG, OTHER BUILDINGS SEEM TO BE INTACT. 


Some of the chief features to be looked for in order tc understand air photographs large area of ground with a maze of tiny buildings. Having read the article opposite, 
showing the results obtained by bombing enemy targets are described on the opposite the reader may find a number of points of interest in the photographs reproduced 
page. Above, we publish comparison photographs depicting targets before they above, such as shadows cast by buildings or other objects which remain above the 
were bombed, and after they had been attacked by the R.A. As the places shown ground. However much the enemy may camouflage his war factories and the 
in the photographs of the upper and lower pairs are “close-ups” of the buildings surrounding vicinities, they are bound to be revealed in R.A.F. photographs by 
concerned, they are easier to understand than are the photographs which cover a shadows, or _by the stereoscopic method. (Reyal Air Force Photographs. Crown Copyright.) 
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HE voices of the war commentators, 
even of those august and inspired 
commentators who are the statesmen of the 
United Nations, are not all in tune at present. 
Unfortunately, in these times the spoken or 
written word has generally a propagandist 
undertone. The speaker or writer has to con- 
sider in advance its effect upon foes, upon 
neutrals and upon friends. So when one of these 
persons sets out to tell us how we are doing, 
he has to make sure first of all that what he is going to say 
will prove encouraging at home, but not so encouraging 
as to produce either subsequent disappointment or a 
slackening of effort, and, secondly, that it will prove dis- 
couraging to the enemy. (Whether or not the home public 
is not just a little more strong-minded and the enemy 
rather better informed and less gullible than the spokesmen 
think is another matter.) One tendency predominates in 
one pronouncement, while the opposite dictates the 
character of the next. One publicist is most anxious to 
point out how extremely favourably the war is going— 
as it undoubtedly is—while another is more concerned to 
prove that Germany is still very strong, that her troops have 
been fighting very well indeed in Sicily, and that we have 
only just reached the outworks of the European Fortress— 
all of which again is true. Let us try to consider some 
of these points with as little bias as may be, and without 
the all-too-common generalities which do not throw the 
illumination of a rushlight upon any problem.’ 

In Sicily there can be little doubt that we struck a 
relatively soft spot. After the initial difficulties of the 
landing had been 
overcome by first- 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
HOW IT IS PANNING OUT. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


has to some extent foreseen this eventuality, and has 
prepared to meet it by extending the responsibilities of the 
Bulgarian Army. Despite its aid, she may be eventually 
compelled to draw in her horns. The position is, however, 
complicated, because if the withdrawal were hinged back 
too far it would have an effect upon the Southern Russian 
front. The line of the Balkan Mountains and the Dinaric 
Alps might perhaps be safe, at least temporarily, but to 
go back to the Carpathians would involve a Russian 
reoccupation of the Ukraine and the Crimea. 

It will be said that all this is looking a long way ahead, 
and indeed it may be. Italy may, after all, go on resisting, 
in which case it may take a long time before anything of 
the sort comes to pass. Yet I believe it is looking forward 
to a logical conclusion, even though that conclusion may 
be delayed. Remember that the Germans are now fully 
stretched in Russia, and that there is a good prospect of 
this state of affairs continuing far into the future. They 
engaged some of their best troops, including the bulk of 
their armour, in the Kursk offensive, and suffered heavy 
loss. They are now having to face a fairly considerable 
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among the German people. It is a remark- 
able but undisputed fact that, small as is the 
scale of the invasion of Sicily by comparison 
with the operations on the Russian front, it 
has produced acute anxiety in Germany. The 
Russian deadlock was coming to be looked upon 
as inevitable, a dreadful menace, an un- 
staunched wound in the German flank, but 
something to which people were growing 
accustomed. There was always the consolation 
that immensely deep cushions existed between Germany 
herself and the Red Army. The invasion of Sicily, 
though doubtless expected by the instructed, came as a 
shock to the general public, and its swift success has 
done nothing to reassure the Gefman man in the street. 
Sicily alone, he says to himself, would be unpleasant 
but bearable ; but why should Anglo-American successes 
stop at Sicily ? 

It is for these reasons, broadly speaking, that I range 
myself to-day upon the side of the optimists—or, if you 
argue that we are all optimists now, on the side of those 
who consider it legitimate to hope for a reasonably quick 
decision. In the past I have been reproached for pessimism. 
But what, in effect, were our chances of forcing a victory 
between the fall of Dunkirk and Hitler’s attack upon 
Russia ? From a bookmaker on Mars 50 to 1 would have 
been not excessive odds. In the latter half of 1941 they 
may have sunk to ro to 1 against, or even rather less. 
It was not until the United States entered the war that 
they got down to evens. They were not much better than 
that during the period of disaster in the Pacific and Middle 
East. Onecould not, 
in the rdle of mili- 





class organisation, 
dash, and the fight- N. 
ing qualities of the 
vanguard—in which 
must, of course, be 
included the para- 
chutists and air- 
borne troops—the 
Italians broke down. 
The German divis- 
ions, which fought 
with skill and stub- 
bornness, could no 
longer hope to 
defend more than 
the north - east 
corner round Mount 
Etna. At the same 
time, the Germans 
were unwilling, or 
unable, to reinforce ron i 
Sicily to any serious Co ud 
extent. I think that ‘ 
if the problem had 
been put to any of 
us we should have 
decided to cut our 
losses as cheaply as 
possible. We should 
have argued that 
this bridgehead in 
Sicily could not be 
permanently held, 
and that there was 
a risk of losing 
every man sent into 
it, as had happened 
in Tunisia. This 
argument did not 
apply to the main- 
land. There the risk 
of envelopment 





[aro 
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tary commentator, 
cry those odds at 
the time, but a 
sense of realities 
demanded caution 
and reserve. ‘‘ Lord 
Haw-haw ” used to 
quote isolated frag- 






WY is e a “Stee ments of what I 


wrote in those days; 
he is welcome to 
quote me now. To- 
day, I believe that 
the odds are heavily 
in our favour. 
I admit that the 
Germans have not 
yet reached the 
abyss in which 
they stood by late 
September 1918, 
and that it is too 
early to speak of 
certainties until 
they have. I admit 
that there are still 
some six millions 
of Germans in arms, 
and that their final 
defeat will require 
a great effort, an 
effort which even 
yet the United 
Nations are not in 
a position ‘to make. 
Yet if we make no 
serious mistakes in 
higher strategy the 
end is almost 
inevitable. We 
have made very 
few so far, even 











in the darkest 





would be small, and 
if things went ill 
the enemy might 
reasonably hope to 
keep avenues of 
escape open. If, 
mans could spare Stefano, were moving to Messina, 
the necessary 
strength, they 
might have been 
able to block Allied 
progress towards the valley of the Po, the most famous 
cockpit in Europe after that of Flanders. The fall of 
Mussolini completely changed the situation. I regard 
the Badoglio policy of continued resistance as a stop-gap. 
A new Prime Minister could not proclaim surrender with his 
first breath. In any case, though, when the Marshal comes 
to write his autobiography he will say that he came to such 
and such a decision on July 25, while it is quite possible that 
he really came to none. He may be waiting on the course 
of events. Yet I shall be far out in my reckoning if the 
overthrow of Mussolini is not shortly followed by the 
surrender of Italy. 

If Italy surrenders, I do not think the Germans will 
attempt to defend the country except by rearguard actions. 
It would be almost a military impossibility, and would 
also entail the risk of the forces assigned to the task being 
cut off and enveloped. If Italy goes out of the war the 
Germans must sooner or later go back to the Alps. France 
the enemy can continue to hold for the time being, because 
the loss of some seven Italian divisions in Savoy—-some 
of which are believed to have returned already to Northern 
Italy—would not make any great difference to the defensive 
strength. But the holding down of the Balkans would be 
another matter altogether. Six weeks ago there were about 
thirty Italian divisions in the Balkans. Anything up to 
half a dozen are said to have been withdrawn, and more 
may follow, whether or not Italy decides to fight on ; 
for if she continued the struggle she would certainly want 
to reinforce the homeland, while if she fell out she could 
not keep her troops abroad to serve Germany. Germany 


to Catania. 


THE TERRAIN OF THE GREATEST BATTLE IN SICILY, WITH THE ALLIES CLOSING IN ON MESSINA. 
STRETCHED FROM SAN STEFANO TO CATANIA PLAIN, 


eon was held by the pe 4 with the 
icily’s picturesque north coast, down to Catania on the east, with the great Mount Etna occupying 470 square miles in 
therefore, the Ger- had crossed the three rivers which _ presented so formidable a barrier to Catania, in the north General Patton's U.S. Seventh Army, after taking Nicosia and San 
The Germans, who had three divisions, with three Italien division ‘ a nw he Mah ory ping Agee pe BN Ky hy BY 

* " a ivisions, smothere t Hi i i 
When Nicosia fell the line was broken in two, and the exit of the pet 9 apne mgd gp ad 
The powerful Allied air forces and the growing difficulty of the Germans to obtain supplies, pointed to a near repetition of Cape Bon Peninsula or E! Alamein. 


of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Ofpce and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


miles distant. 


(Reproduced from the Admiralty Chart by Per 





Russian offensive on the Orel front, and lesser, but still 
appreciable, Russian pressure on the Donetz, in the Kuban, 
and at Leningrad. They are probably aware that other 
Russian offensives are ready mounted, only awaiting a 
suitable opportunity and a final reinforcement of tanks and 
artillery to be put into operation. There does not appear 
to be much chance of their economising forces in Russia 
for some time to come. Until quite lately, indeed, the 
mot d'ordre of their spokesmen was that Sicily was quite 
a minor matter, and that the only battle in which Germany 
was seriously interested was that in Russia, where divisions 
are numbered by hundreds instead of by tens, as in the 
Mediterranean. It is true that this pretence can no longer 
be kept up in view of Mussolini's collapse and its possible 
implications, but it is none the less the case that it is Russia 
which is providing the opportunities for the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and that she is likely to 
continue to do so, It may likewise be assumed that we 
intend to grasp those opportunities. 

Every form of the offensive against Germany is intensi- 
fying and will continue to widen its scope. Continental 
invasion will be extended, The anti-submarine campaign 
will grow in strength, because some of the resources prepared 
to prosecute it are only gradually coming into action. 
The area-bombing night attacks will increase in weight, 
especially if we gain possession of some Italian airfields. 
The daylight precision raids of the American Fortresses 
will become more numerous. A sense of envelopment, 
of the impossibility of breaking through it and the eventual 
probability of being stifled by it, will become more acute 


THE U.S. AND BRITISH LINE ON AUGUST 3 
IN HILLY AND STRONGLY DEFENDED COUNTRY, ADVANCING EVERYWHERE. many 


The position in Sicily towards the end of the lull, when Montgomery had opened up a tremendous barrage on the German itions before Catani 
Canadians in action between it and the U.S. Seventh Army. Our official line = ran for 82 wang Ben Be» ™” ng ss 


me inevitable, only a question of how many could escape the pincers. 


days, while the 
enemy has made 


between. By August 3 the Eighth Army + aang | php 


untenable. 


disappointments 
which Germany has 
suffered far transcend those which we suffered in 
the past. And while catastrophes such as the fall of 
France were in no sense our fault, Germany’s calamities 
have, for the most part, been brought upon her by 
her own actions. Concealment of these facts will not 
help her in the long run. There seems no doubt, to take one 
instance, that the suddenness of the fall of Mussolini has 
had a much more painful effect upon Germany than if the 
ground had been prepared. As more and more of what 
remains of the myth of Hitlerism is torn away, this influence 
will grow. I have never made a close study of modern 
German politics and am unqualified to assess the 

of “ good Germans” and “ bad Germans,” or the rights 
and wrongs of “ Vansittartism ” and “ anti-Vansittartism,” 
but I cannot believe that all Germany is fanatically Nazi 
or uncompromisingly bellicose. Sooner or later that 
section which is not will find its chance. It may be pre- 
vented from interfering actively with the prosecution of 
the war, but it cannot be prevented from impeding its 
optimum prosecution. It is impossible to prophesy what 
turn events will now take, and therefore useless to attempt 
to find the date of the end of hostilities. Yet while a speedy 
termination was not to be looked for before the Russian 
victory of this summer, the invasion of Sicily, and the fall 
of Mussolini, I contend that it is now within the bounds 
of likelihood. I hope I shall not be guilty of causing anyone 
to sit back and take things for granted, but I can see that 
the war is going well, and suspect that it is going better 
even than we know. It is in this faith that I call myself 
an optimist. 
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TWO BIG WAR OPERATIONS: OBLITERATING HAMBURG—LANDING IN SICILY. 


HAMBURG PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A PALL OF SMOKE SPREADING ACROSS THE DOCKYARD AREA, AFTER THE THIRD OF SIX ATTACKS MADE ON GERMANY’S 
FROM JULY 24 TO 27. BOMBS ARE SEEN FALLING ON THE HOWALTSWERK U-BOAT YARDS. 


AN AERIAL PANORAMA OF THE ALLIED INVASION FLEET OFF SICILY. THE LITTLE SPECKS IN THE 
ALTHOUGH OVER 3000 VESSELS WERE USED IN ALL, NOT ONE WAS LOST BY ENEMY SEA-OPPOSITION. 


CONVEYING THE EIGHTH ARMY ASHORE. 


Above are pictures of two major operations of their order. The upper one shows 
the effects of one of the six violent attacks made on Germany's second city and greatest 
port from July 24 to 27. The sixth attack “in very great strength,” was the sixth 
in 72 hours and the weight of bombs immense. On July 29-30 another great blow 
was aimed at Hamburg. It is the deliberate intention of the R.A.F. and the U.S. 
Army Eighth Air Force to obliterate Hamburg as a U-boat and munitions centre 


SECOND CITY 
FIRES ARE SEEN RAGING FROM PREVIOUS RAIDS. 


SEA ARE TRANSPORTS, WARSHIPS AND SMALL LANDING CRAFT 


from the war. German concern was evidenced by a broadcaster after one of the 
raids: ‘* Terror—terror—terror,” he cried, “ pure naked, bloody terror."’. . . In our 
second picture, as seen by aerial reconnaissance, thousands of feet in the sky, Britain's 
fleet of warships, transports and lapding craft look like tiny specks. yet it was the 
greatest Armada and the most successfu] in world history, for over 3000 ships of all 
sorts and sizes were engaged. Not one was damaged by naval opposition or U-boats 





THE 


PERSONALITIES IN 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PRIVATE ERIC ANDERSON, V.C. 
The posthumous award of the Victoria 
Cross was announced on July 30 to 
Private Eric Anderson, the Fast 
Yorkshire Regiment, Bradford, a 
stretcher-bearer who, by his valour 
in the Wadi Akarit, in Tunisia, 
probably saved the lives of three of 

° his comrades. 


° 


' 
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ADMIRAL GEORGES ROBERT, EX-HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR THE FRENCH WEST INDIES, AT SAN JUAN. 


After Allied pressure on the French West Indies, whose inhabitants 
showed their de Gaullist sympathies with anti-Vichy demon- 
strations, Admiral Georges Robert, the High Commissioner, tendered 
his resignation. Here he is seen with the captain of the ship 
which brought him from Martinique to San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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ONE FORTRESS CREW WINS TWO OD.S.C.S, EIGHT SILVER STARS, AND SEVEN PURPLE 
HEARTS IN AN ACTION IN WHICH THE NAVIGATOR WAS KILLED. 


Members of the crew of the Flying Fortress “Old Bill”’ are seen examining their decorations. 
They reached their target and brought their aircraft back to base although the navigator was killed, and 


we 


the pilot and many others wounded. They continued to fly and fight until they reached base, where 
they landed without brakes, without flaps, with one engine shot out, the oxygen system gone, the 
nose blown off, the hydraulic.system shot out, and the top turret smashed. 


AMERICA’S OU ADMINISTRATOR SEES THE FINAL JOINTING OF THE HUGE NEW PIPELINE 
WHICH WILL CARRY 300,000 BARRELS OF OIL A DAY FROM TEXAS. 
At the final jointing of the Big Inch oil pipeline, which has cost 9 million dollars and through which will 
flow the contents of 300,000 barrels of oi! daily from Texas, America’s oi] administrator Ickes (right) was 
present to give the achievement his blessing. In doing so, he gave a p! to the fighting forces that they 
would be provided with all the oil they need “ ed the bloody job of blasting every enemy to final and 
unconditional Ns 
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COUNT RAFFAELE GUARIGLIA. 
A diplomat by career, and Fascist Ambassador to Turkey, he was 
nominated by Marshal Badoglio, in the formation of his Cabinet on July 26, 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. He had already thrown out’ peace feelers 
in Ankara, and some believe that he is merely a stop-gap in Badoglio’s 
_ Government, which is generally regarded as stop-gap as well. 
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NEWS PICTURES OF 
TOPICAL INTEREST. 


PROF. SIR BECKWITH 
WHITEHOUSE. 
President of the British Medical 
Association and Professor Midwifery 
and Diseases of Women at Birmingham 
University, died July 28, aged 
sixty-one. Held many medical offices, 
and was a clinical teacher, writer, 
public speaker and operating surgeon. 


VISCOUNTESS WAVELL, INDIA’S NEW VICEREINE. 


Lady Wavell, new Vicereine Designate, arriving in the Houses of 
Parliament, when her husband, Viscount Wavell, took the oath 
and subscribed to the Roll. He was sponsored by Viscount 
Trenchard and Viscount Lee of Fareham. He wore his crimson 
and ermine cloak over Field-Marshai’s uniform. Besides Lady 
Wavell, M.P.s and others assembled to watch the ceremony. 


STEEL-HELMETED AMERICAN W.A.A.C.S, AFTER REACHING THIS COUNTRY FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, MARCH THROUGH LONDON TO THEIR DESTINATION OVER HERE. 


A contingent of American W.A.A.C.s., who combine the duties undertaken by our own women in the 

A.T.S. and W.A.A.F., recently arrived in this country from the United States to take up duty with the 

U.S. Army Eighth Air Force and the Army in the European Theatre of Operations. Our picture shows some 

of the contingent passing through London during their journey from the dispersal point near their port of 
disembarkation to their final destinations. 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD (LEFT), MR. T. V. SOONG, MR. ANTHONY EDEN, AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL 
SIR ARTHUR HARRIS, AND DR. WELLINGTON KOO AT A FOREIGN OFFICE RECEPTION. 


A picture taken at the Fofeign Office at the reception on Wednesday evening, July 28, to Mr. T. V. , 

Foreign Minister of the Chinese Republic, who arrived in London on July rom the United States wi 

the expectation of spending some weeks in this country. The main objects of his visit are understood to 

be financial, but political discussions with British aud Allied statesmen are not improbable. Mr. Soong 
was last here in 1933, when he represented China at the World Economic ference. 
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LEARNING FROM THE ENEMY. A “BABY” CARRIER’S “KILL.” 


In last week’s “ I!ustrated London News” we published one of the first aerial photographs of a 
“ baby ” aircraft-carrier on active service at sea. The three pictures below provide evidence of the 
efficiency of the new carriers in action. They show the last death struggles of a U-boat, recently 
sighted by a “ baby ” carrier on convoy duty in the Atlantic and killed by her aircraft. The photo- 
graphs were taken from the attacking "planes. The first shows two depth-charges tumbling down 
on the target, one (in the higher circle) glancing off the side of the U-boat and the other falling close 
by. The second picture shows one depth-charge exploding and another dropping alongside, while 
two members of the U-boat’s crew shrink against the conning tower. In the third picture another 
attack has delivered the coup de grace to the undersea raider, of whose crew seventeen survived to 
be picked up by warships escorting the convoy. The record of the “ baby” aircraft-carriers is 
steadily mounting in the Battle of the Atlantic, and they are expected to play an important part 
in naval operations yet to come. 
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A GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN BEING SWUNG ASHORE FROM THE SHIP WHICH TOOK IT TO 
A PORT IN THE UNITED STATES, WHERE ITS CONSTRUCTION WILL BE STUDIED BY ORDNANCE 
EXPERTS. 





‘ 
: f 
DEPTH-CHARGES DROPPING ON AND BESIDE A U-BOAT IN THE ATLANTIC. THE 


PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM A- BABY " AIRCRAFT-CARRIER'’S ATTACKING 'PLANE 
AS IT PULLED OUT OF ITS DIVE, 




















MORE ENEMY EQUIPMENT AT A_ U.S. PORT. TANKS AND OTHER ARMY VEHICLES CAPTURED 
FROM THE AXIS IN NORTH AFRICA AND PACKED ON BOARD A BARGE, AWAIT UNLOADING FOR 
EXPERT EXAMINATION, 





ONE DEPTH-CHARGE OBLITERATES THE HULL OF THE U-BOAT AFT, WHILE ANOTHER 
(IN CIRCLE) FALLS NEAR BY. TWO OF THE U-BOAT’S CREW CAN BE SEEN 
SHRINKING AGAINST THE CONNING TOWER. 








THIS TROOP-CARRYING, CATERPILLAR-TRACKED ** CHARABANC ” WAS USED FOR MOVING GERMAN 
TROOPS IN NORTH AFRICA. HERE IT 1S SEEN COMING ASHORE AT A PORT IN THE UNITED 
STATES FOR ANALYSIS. 





| It is an axiom of warfare that one can always ‘learn valuabie lessons from the enemy—an axiom that 
| has not been neglected by the Allies. The three pictures above show parts of a consignment of Axis 
equipment, captured in the North African fighting and forwarded to the United States. The word Aberdeen 
painted on the barrel of the anti-aircraft gun and on the tonneau of the troop-carrying “ charabanc” refers 
to Aberdeen, Maryland, the site of American Army proving-grounds, where ordnance and other experts will 
pull the captured equipment to pieces “to see how it works,”” reassemble it and test it under battle con- 
jitions. From these tests comes valuable information which may not only prove useful in the construction 
of Allied weapons, but provides a reliable assessment of the “ge ty of enemy equipment. Certainly in 
North Africa the experts had a wide assortment to choose from. eotwenarnen gat & i oompmens AFTER NUMBEKS OF THE CREW HAD BEEN SEEN TUMBLING OUT OF THE HATCH, 
captured there, exam of which have been shown in previous issues of “ , ustra ondon News, ee ’ é ‘ . 

must have included +d closely-guarded enemy pRB «- - by now have been revealed to the watchful A SECOND ATTACK vcanberaeenciat OFF THE U-BOAT, wens BLEW APART AND 

eyes of Allied experts. Others will yield information as time goes on. DISAPPEARED BENEATH THE WAVES. 

























































when it is realised that the two artists 
were holding the posts of Royal Draughts- 


annual retainers of £100 each. That the 


owing to their complete disregard of 
treaties and their habit of attacking ships 
of all nations without any formal declara- 


skilful and daring freebooters of the high 


were indirectly the cause of a stiffening 
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THE BRITISH NAVY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 
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wu THE DESTRUCTION NEAR CAPE SPARTEL OF SIX ALGERINE MEN-OF-WAR BY~ 
CAPTAIN RICHARD BEACH AND THE DUTCH ADMIRAL VAN GHENT, AUGUST 17, 1670” ; 
BY W. VAN DE VELDE (THE ELDER; 1610-1693). 





HE sea-fights shown on this and the 
facing page are some of those engaged 
against the Barbary Pirates, as they were 
then called, though, in fact, they consisted 
of small states under regular rulers on the 
North Coast of Africa. Indeed, two of 
their capitals figure very prominently in 
the present Mediterranean theatre of war ; 
namely, Algiers and Tripoli. That the two 
Van de Veldes, probably the greatest 
marine artists of the past, should have 
chosen many of the actions fought in 
the Mediterranean as subjects for their 
canvas, is proof enough of the importance 
attached to the command of that sea 
by the Admiralty of the period, especially 


man and Royal Painter respectively, with 


Barbary States were considered pirates, 


tion of war, does not in any way lessen 
the magnitude of the task of the British 
Navy in their efforts to render the seas 
immune from the depredations of those 


seas. The exploits of these pirates, who 
had swept the seas as far as Iceland, 


and overhauling of naval affairs in this 
country. The condition of the Navy had 
badly deteriorated:in the reign of James I., 
decreasing in strength from 100 to 37 
ships, many of which were unfit for 
service, whereas the men “run away 
almost as fast as they are sent down.” 
The pirates became a menace, and, under 
the whip of emergency, the spirit and dash 
of the Elizabethans revived in the Navy in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 





have caught this spirit and put it on canvas—a fitting*tribute to exploits as gallant as any English ship { (CAPTAIN JOHN KEMPTHOREE) a. aay ge 
is doing to-day. These, and other paintings by the two Willem Van de Veldes, hang in the long corridor WAR. DECEMBER 29, Ag . ; 
that forms the entrance to the State Apartments in the right wing of Buckingham Palace; paintings ELDER ; 1610-1693). 


which have proved an inspiration and a great incentive to successive generations of marine artists. 


aa A SKETCH MADE BY W. VAN DE VELDE FOR THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT. IT 
WILL BE NOTED THAT THE ARTIST HAS CHANGED THE POSITION OF THE SHIPS 
IN THE COMPLETED PAINTING. 








Le. (By Gracious Permission of his Majesty the King.) al 


40, (From a private collection.) y 
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The Van de Veldes i, THE FAMOUS ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE ‘“ MARY ROSE’’ 
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(By Gracious Permission of his Majesty the King.) 











A SKETCH FOR “AN ACTION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN " (SHOWN 
ON THE RIGHT); BY THE ELDER VAN DE VELDE. 














“AN ACTION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN"; BY W. VAN DE VELDE (1610-1693). 
(By Gracious Permission of his Majesty the King.) 
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sedated besmeenetl 
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FAMOUS MEDITERRANEAN ACTIONS PAINTED BY THE TWO VAN DE VELDES. 


“THE DESTRUCTION OF ALGERINE MEN-OF-WAR BY SIR EDWARD SPRAGGE AT BUGIA BAY. 
(By Gracious Permission of his Majesty the King.) 





“ “BARBARY CORSAIRS DESTROYED BY THE BOATS OF SIR JOHN NARBOROUGH'S SQUADRON UNDER LIEUTENANT CLOUDESLEY SHOVELL AT TRIPOLI. JANUARY 14, 1676"; 
BY W. VAN DE VELDE. (Ay Gracious Permission of his Majesty the King.) 
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DISTINCTIVE BADGES OF WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
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H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ DEVONSHIRE.” a H.M. CRUISER “SUFFOLK.” HLM. CRUISER “ KENT.” 
A lion rampant red, crowned gold, on a field of silver. H Gold castle and silver key. The badge of the Suffolk The white horse of Kent on a red field, The motto of the cruiser 
Part of the arms of Devon. : Regiment. which took part in the Siege of Gibraltar. is “ Invicta” (Unconquered). 


jecavevenenracceessensanencenenssesy 


soveaanencenenseaerersasssseccnsraceensrsenes 


parennensnnensensnesscasnsssenscassereenesereensoessessesnennasien 


H.M. CRUISER ‘“ SUSSEX.” c H.M. CRUISER ‘“ FROBISHER.”’ ; H.M, CRUISER “ HAWKINS.” 
A gold martlet on a blue field. Part of the arms adopted A black eriffin’s head rising from gold-and-blue waves. : : A demi-Moor rising from black-and-silver wavelets. 
by the county. Part of the arms of Sir Martin Frobisher. : The crest of Sir John Hawkins. 


LE 


TKENYA 


H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ EMERALD.” H.M. CRUISER “ VINDICTIVE.” d “4 H.M. CRUISER ‘“ KENYA.” 
An emerald over a gold crescent. The crescent is the crest : An arm grasping a scimitar out of a cioud recording i : A lion rampant gardant red on a white-and-blue ground, 
of Captain James Gilchrist. 5! ie the smoke-screen at Zeebrugge. So i for the badge of the Colony. 


Lt i i tt i te tthe th ei 


N this, the concluding selection of our present 
series of warship badges, we reproduce twenty- 

two examples of the crests carried by our cruisers. 
Some, such as the pineapple of Jamaica and the 
sugar canes of Mauritius, are self-explanatory. 
Others are based on personal achievements and 
historic incidents. The griffin’s head of H.M.S. 
“ Frobisher,” for instance, is part of the arms of 
Sir Martin Frobisher (1535-1594), who commanded 
* Triumph ” at the clash with the Armada. The 
crest of a fellow-adventurer, Sir John Hawkins 
(1532-1595), is commemorated in the badge of 
the cruiser bearing his name. The crest of 


H.M.S. ‘ Enterprise "’ gives honour to Admiral 
[Continued opposite. 


Weersarensosecsssssensaressesseesssssecsesenenes ts 


ape ne eee 
H.M. CRUISER “ NIGERIA.” . H.M. CRUISER “ DELHI.” 
A royal gold crown within a double green triangle. The design ; An elephant, caparisoned gold, on a field of red. The crest 
of the Nigerian Protectorate. - consists of the arms of Delhi. 
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ITH THEIR SYMBOLIC SIGNIFICATION EXPLAINED.—NO. 4. 
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H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ SHROPSHIRE.” . H.M. CRUISER “ NORFOLK.” H.M. CRUISER ‘‘ CUMBERLAND.” 
A leopard’s head in gold on a field of blue. Part of the arms 2 = A silver feather under the Prince of Wales’s crown on a red field. H A gold rose, with red-and-gold centre, on a field of red. 
of Shropshire. Part of the national arms. H Part of the county arms. 


SODNNDAOONONADNNGNDNNANODDONNONNEDONANNEDENOM 
Anunnnnnenngannenenanncnananannnnaneunsunsnvensnecnnn! 


ennananeansanensnnenessesasesnsenenieenens 


aunnvenenensanenenpanncnnsonanenns 


H.M. CRUISER ‘“ ENTERPRISE.”’ f H.M. CRUISER “ DAUNTLESS.” <3 H.M. CRUISER ‘“‘ DESPATCH.” 
A lion rampant under a silver star. Part of the arms Z i The gold-helmeted head of Horatius above green-and-silver i = A gold caduceus on a blue field. The winged staff of Mercury, 
of Rear-Admiral Sir James Ross. - § wavelets. See Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome.” j the “Messenger” of the Gods, 


AMAL: 


snveeenanneencneneanannenensecsneeeessensnes: oe 
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b H.M. CRUISER “ JAMAICA.” a HLM. CRUISER “ COLOMBO.” . H.M. CRUISER “ DURBAN.’’ 
A gold pineapple on a field of red. A self-explanatory crest: : An elephant’s head rising from a mural gold crown. The elephant A gold mealie with green leaves on a white field. The crest 
a typical fruit of the country. is the badge of Ceylon. of Durban. 


ALO OO OOO OLE OOO ALLO LOLOL LOL OO EA 


Sir James Ross, who was in command of the 
“ Enterprise ’ which sailed in search of Franklin, 
1848-1854. The badge of H.M.S. “ Emerald” 
contains the crescent crest of Captain James 
Gilchrist, who in 1757 captured the French 
“ Emeraude,” which was brought into the Royal 
Navy as “Emerald.” The white stork’s head 
with the green snake in its beak on a field 
of black —the badge of H.M.S. ‘ Curacoa '’— 
is the crest of Rear-Admiral Sir C. Brisbane 
(1769-1829), the conqueror of Curacoa in 1807. 


(Published by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. Crown Copyright Reserved.) 
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é H.M. CRUISER “ CURACOA.”’ 
A white stork’s head holding a green snake. 


H.M. CRUISER “ MAURITI 


The crest i . - we -< “<< —— A red key surmounting a wavy blue bar and two branches 
of sugar cane. 
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LIVING SOIL AND ITS STRUGGLE. 











SURVEY of Great Britain’s soils is being carried steadily forward. It will map 
the soils where grass grows or where it has been displaced by arable ; it will disclose 
brown earth and black earth; light soil and acid soil; above all, the soil. The soil, like 
the grassland, is a field of battle. On the grassland, varieties and species of plants live 
in a continuous struggle for survival with one another, threatened always, if left alone by 
animals and man, with being overwhelmed by weeds and bracken, heather or rush, and 
then destined to the scrub and forest with which our land was once covered. The soil also 
is a living thing, where earthworms and other pests, bacteria and other micro-organisms 
struggle and compete. Some take nitrogen from the air; some, again, supply it: the 
clover family require certain bacteria at their roots; and the animated soil conducts 
transactions with the nourishment it absorbs that 
are only beginning to be understood. It will be 
remembered that Sir William Crookes predicted at 
the close of the last century wheat would fail the 
world in this one, unless its wheatfields received 
more nitrogenous fertiliser. It did not happen 
because, on the one hand, artificial nitrates were 
forthcoming, drawn from the air, and, on the other 
hand, the wheat line has been continuously pushed 
farther into the Arctic Circle. But it is to be ob- 
served that at Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
founded by (Sir) J. B. Lawes a hundred years ago, 
there is a field which scientifically managed has 
grown wheat without interruption since the be- 
ginning of the Lawes experiment, and is growing it 
still. It is the Broadbalk Field, the most famous 
field in the world. 

Soils like those examined at Rothamsted are the 
descendants of rocks that once stood in their place. 
Their disintegrated particles may be ultimately 
distributed as the loess of Asia, or the dust and 
sand of Libya, which Lord Salisbury, at a Guild- 
hall banquet, once described as rather light soil, or, 
consolidated, may become the black, fertile soil of 
the Ukraine. Or, when it has been stripped of the 
vegetation that has bound its surface together, it 
may become the dust bowl of the Western United 
States, dust to dust returning. The improvident 
native cultivator in Africa and the over-grazing by sheep of some 
of the sparse dun plains of Australia have brought about the 
same results. 

In Russia and the United States soil survey on a large scale has 
made more headway than in the confined area of Great Britain, where 
the want of uniformity in the surroundings and the rainfall hamper 
any brisk progress. Yet British soil is markedly uniform in what 
agricultural science calls its profile. A deep pit or trench dug in 
virgin soil exposes its history in the successive layers accumulated 
since its derivation from the rocks. The lowest laver is the geological 
basis of weathered rock, glacial material or hill-wash of its first 
ancestor. Above it, in Britain, is a hard, compact layer of rusty- 
brown sand lightly cemented with iron; above that a hard pan ; 
above that again, a sandy layer; and above that a grey, whitish 
sand just below the surface layer of humus, plant remains ; in short, 
the visible soil. This order is roughly standardised, though its 
materials will not be the same in alluvial flats or ill-drained flats 
as in boulder-clay areas. But this is the podsol or podzol profile, 
the commonest in Britain. Its name comes from the Russian 
“zola" (ashes), referring to the greyish layer just below the 
surface, In a more general delineation of world groups there are 
podzols, brown earths and black earths. 

Next comes the more specific examination of the soil as it offers 
itself to agriculture ; its texture and water-holding power; its 
consequent tilth, of which the best is good, free-washing, crumbly 


soil; its acidity; and the best implements for cultivating it. TO IT OF THE BACTERIAL NODULES WHICH power. .... 
DISTRIBUTE FOOD TO THE SOIL. 


The scientific agriculturist will test the resistance of his soil to 
ploughing with a dynamometer. Thereafter comes its drainage, 
a science in itself; the liming to correct its acidity, and this must 
not be too heavy, because oats and turnips and 
pasture want less than sugar- beet, wheat or barley. 
Lastly, the manuring. 

Lawes, the patriarch of Rothamsted, was the 
first to make a superphosphate for crops by treating 
bones with sulphuric acid. Ammonia sulphate, then 
the refuse of gasworks, had been found useful a few 
years before. These have been followed, as replace- 
ments of farm manure, by guano, Chile nitrates, 
potash, ground rock, basic slag, and the nitrogenous 
fertilisers from the air chemically synthetised. The 
science of applying them when and how, and in 
what proportions, continues. Below the middle of 
each plot of the Rothamsted field runs a tiled drain, 
emptying into a trench at the field's edge. This en- 
ables the drainage water from every plot to be 
analysed, so that the fate of the fertilisers applied 
may be ascertained. 

From other enquiries it has been found that 
minute quantities of numerous elements are needful 
for the cultivation of various crops, boron, man- 
ganese or cobalt ; and that in their absence disease 
of the crop occurs, while the presence of another 
element may poison the plant and the animal feeding 
on it. Further to be considered is the way in which 
the soil sustains its fertility from within by the action and interactions of its living popula- 
tion of soil bacteria and other micro-organisms. The work carried on at Rothamsted can 
be divided into three sections, for the description of which we are indebted to Dr. H. G. 
lrhornton—the quantitative study of the bacterial population of the soil; the investigation 
of particular bacterial activities that occur in the soil; and examination of the nitrogenous 
nodules that collect on plants, with benefit to these plants and others. It has been common 
knowledge to the farmer from time immemorial that leguminous-crop plants nourish others. 
Dr. Thornton's special study has been to discover the relation between the nodule and 
the plant, how it acts, or why it seems in some cases to fail, 

These studies must be dismissed with a brevity that does small justice to their difficulty 
or their importance, The number of bacteria found in soil range from 1ooo million to 
4000 million per gramme, and the numbers fluctuate because of the action, antagonistic 
or otherwise, between different groups of bacteria and protozoa, Furthermore, groups 
of bacteria exert particular functions, such, for example, as that of decomposing 
cellulose. Finally, following on an examination that never ends, by Dr. Thornton, 
of the life cycle of the nodule, the problems of clover inoculation, so as ‘to stimulate 
the crop, as is most needful for the farmer's needs. An example of inoculation 
that has proved of great advantage has been that of lucerne seed by wetting it in 
a liquid containing nodule bacteria EE. S. Grew, 








ILLUSTRATED 








A SECTION OF THE FAMOUS BROADBALK FIELD AT ROTHAMSTED IN WHICH 

WHEAT HAS BEEN GROWN WITHOUT MANURE CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1843. 

On the left is a plot that always receives a dressing of farmyard manure. On the right is the 

plot that has had no artificial feeding for a century, but has carried on with its wheat crop 
without a break.—Courtesy of ‘‘ The Farmer's Weekly.” (Copyright.) 





A CLOVER ROOT, SHOWING THE ATTACHMENT 


Courtesy of Dr. H. G. Thornton, Rothamsted. (Copyright.) 





A FIELD OF WHITE CLOVER GROWN BY MR. R. ROWLAND, WALTON COURT 


FARM, AYLESBURY.—Courtesy of * The Farmer's Weekly." (Copyright.) 
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POST-WAR BRITAIN ; HOME GUARD; OLD TOWNS AND CRAFTS. 


F that proverb is true which says that “‘ in the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 
this country’s future after the war should be assured. The difficulty is that they 
do not all offer the same counsel, and sooner or later differences are bound to come to a 
head. As often before, some of the most drastic pleas for social reform come from the 
political right wing, by no means always reactionary. A notable example is “ FoRwARD 
From Victory.” A book on the problems of reconstruction. By Four Young Conserva- 
tives. With preface by Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P., President of the Board of Education 
(Faber; 5s.). The authors—all Oxonians—are Messrs. Michael Kinchin-Smith (aged 
twenty-one, an ex-President of the Union), Nevill Orgel (aged twenty, formerly political 
editor of ‘** The Cherwell’), Aubrey Rippon (aged eighteen, President of the Oxford 
University Conservative Association), and David 
Som RE Wedderburn (aged twenty), of Balliol. All except 
fate Mr. Rippon are already on military service. Mr. 
Butler, whose new educational scheme has aroused 
much interest, says: ‘To close any chinks in the 
armour of modern Conservatism {they} invited me, 
as a Cambridge man, to write a Foreword.” Hence 
the book can claim to be “true blue” in both 
shades of the word. 

The authors regret that the Beveridge Report 
appeared too late for them to discuss it. Otherwise 
it might perhaps have affected the chapter on 
social security. Their main objects are—first, to 
show that reconstruction can best be accomplished 
along Conservative lines, and to refute the “* spate 
of propaganda trying to convince the nation that 
only by the collectivist methods of the Left can a 
better Britain be built’; secondly, to urge on 
Conservatives themselves a more progressive policy. 
The interesting chapter on education ends with 
what I believe is a Wellsian idea—that the school 
should be “ the cultural and social centre of every 
community.” The young Conservatives warmly 
advocate Anglo-Soviet friendship and collaboration. 

Progressive Conservatism likewise finds cogent 
expression in ““ THE Common Prosiem.” By Ronald 
Cartland, M.P. for the King’s Norton Division of 
Birmingham, 1935-40. Edited by his sister, Barbara 
Cartland. With Portrait and a Foreword by the Earl of Selborne 
(formerly Lord Wolmer), Minister of Economic Warfare 
(Hutchinson ; 1s.). The entire proceeds of sales will be devoted to 
Mrs. Winston Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund. As will be recalled 
by readers of his sister’s memoir (noticed here some months ago), 
Ronald Cartland was killed while commanding an anti-tank 
battery in the retreat to Dunkirk. His death was a grievous loss 
to British politics, for he was a coming man in Parliament, through 
his work for the Distressed Areas and fearless criticism of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s social policy, the more noteworthy as he was 
one of the Birmingham M.P.s. The booklet, compiled from his 
speeches, articles and messages to constituents, emphasises the 
Christian basis of his political creed, of which a summary in 
his own words is added. ‘ The battle to-day,” he declares, 
“is between Totalitarianism and Christianity.” 

That there is no unbridgeable gulf fixed between an advanced 
Right-winger and a moderate Socialist is the impression I get 
from ‘GREAT BRITAIN IN THE Post-War Worvp.” By G. D. H. 
Cole, author of ‘“* Europe, Russia and the Future ” (Gollancz ; 6s.). 
As an Oxonian, Mr. Cole is considerably senior to the four young 
Conservatives. He has combined teaching economics at Oxford 
with successful detective fiction (in collaboration with his wife), and 
thus knows the secret of readability. Among other passages free 
from dogmatic partisanship, he writes : ** The machinery of Socialism 
is no longer a matter of the party that professes Socialism being in 
There is nothing sacred about nationalisation, which 
is but the most obvious of a number of ways of defeating capitalist 
monopoly.” And again: “ Are not Socialists out to abolish the 
profit system, and therewith a// forms of private profit ? 1, for one, 
am not. I see nothing more anti-social in the mere 
act of running a business in the hope of making a 
profit than I see in writing this book in the hope of 
getting royalties on it.” 

The best-laid schemes of planners and reformers 
might have gone agley but for that great * citizen 
army,” whose history is now told, fully and 
authoritatively, in “THe Home Guarp oF Britain.” 
By Charles Graves, author of ** The Avengers.”” With 
Frontispiece (Hutchinson ; 10s. 6d.). Mr. Graves, 
himself a Sergeant-Instructor in the force, traces 
its remarkable growth since its inception as the 
Local Defence Volunteers, and includes several 
hundred reports from Unit Commanders. “* But for 
the Home Guard,” he says, ** England would almost 
certainly have been invaded. Two million men fully 
armed and trained, knowing every inch of their 
district, able to use weapons ranging from the 
bayonet to the 3°7, well led and in good heart, 
form a sure guarantee of victory.” The book has 
a compelling interest, not only for H.G.s, but for 
every man, woman and child capable of realising 
the perils they have averted. 

An eminent agricultural scientist has collected 
his lectures and addresses in “ Tue Way oF 
THE Lanw.” By Sir George Stapledon (Faber; 12s. 6d.). The first section, expres- 
sing his general views, includes essays on Imperialism, literature for agricultural 
students, and a tribute to that famous schoolmaster, Sanderson of Oundle. The second 
contains Sir George's warnings of an agricultural crisis before 1939, and his advice on rural 
policy after war began. The third is more technical, dealing largely with his special theme 

the improvement of grass lands. 

At a recent congress of building industries attended by the Minister for Town and 
Country Planning (Mr. W. S. Morrison), it was stated that some 200,000 craftsmen might 
be demobilised after the war. Probably the term * craftsmen ” in this connection has not 
quite the same meaning as in a new volume of the Britain in Pictures Series, describing 
old-fashioned rural occupations, namely, ** Britisn Crartsmen.” By T. Hennell. With 
8 Colour-Plates and 29 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins; 4s. 6d.). After the 
Industrial Revolution village crafts declined and the character of productions and of 
producers changed. Nevertheless, the old conditions survive here and there. 

Another delightful volume of the same series is ** ENGiisn Crt1es anv Smatt Towns. 
By John Betjeman. With 8 Colour-Plates and 31 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins : 
48. 6d.). As a connoisseut of architecture, poet and humanist, Mr, Betjeman has a congenial 
theme for a brief but brilliant essay. Looking back with nostalgic eves after long absence, 
he can see beauty in the meanest English town Cuarces FE. Bytes 
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No medals for Mother 





Her cares are many 
her tasks beyond 
number. 

Every hour, every 
minute 

She is on duty— 

She sees the children 
off to school 

She makes the meals 
She makes the beds— 
and the planes ! 

Sees to the laundry 
and the lathe. 

Fills the shell— 

and the shopping 
basket, 

a tiring business 

these days. 

Cuts sandwiches 

for her man 

going on night duty— 
and wakes at once 

if her child 

cries in the night. 
Tired yet tireless, 

She holds the fort 

of the family ; 

the citadel 

of the hearth. 

She has no medals, 
only the pride 

of working and striving 
beside her menfolk 

in a great enterprise — 
to save the homes 
and the children 


of all the world. 


The women of Britain are making enormous 


contributions to the war effort —not least 


of these is what they are doing for Savings. 


We thank them . 


Save for Victory 
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ROOTES ban 


that gave you 


HUMBER SNIPE 
SUNBEAM - TALBOT 
HILLMAN MINX 


Whatever kind of car you wanted, there 
was one to meet your needs. With 
Victory achieved, their principal objective 
will be the creation of still finer cars. 


ROOTES SECURITIES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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| . This 60-ft. bridge was built and 
un killed men = hour launched by 40 unskilled men in 


one hour, using Butterley Standard 











Units. Five standardised and inter- 
changeable parts suffice to erect a 


s 
f 
¥ wide variety of bridges. 
f 
f 





“UNIT BRIDGE 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED RIPLEY DERBY ENGLAND 
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@ FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


DifFERENT CLIMATES 
—same shirt 
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Rk underinflated tyre is a rubber waster. It 

carries part of the load on its casing instead of 
on the air inside. Overflexing results and produces 
extra heat. Rupture of the fabric and rapid, uneven 


An officer off to goodness knows where, wants shirts that are at home wear of the tread ensue. Don’t spoil the value of 
anywhere on the map, that are nicely adaptable to all changes of climate. your Austin’s wartime job by letting it waste rubber. 
He wants shirts that can rough it when he has to, that are not afraid of Alwe 

the wash, end keep thelr seguletion cut and colour. ys see your tyres are at correct pressure. 

He wants, in fact, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts. For H.M. 
Forces only. In correct Service colours—white, khaki 
and Air Force blue. o_o 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 














‘ . ? sige TO HELP THE COUNTRY 
Viyella SERVICE SHIR I'S READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE—it contains useful tips— 4d. monthly. 
— The Austin Flotor Go. Lid, Longbrides, Birmingham er w 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war condilions are advertised in this publication should not be laken as an widication thal they are necessarily available for export. 
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Production is restricted so don’t 
blame your dealer if you have diffi- 
culty in obtaining Gillette blades. 


Posted for General Service—Gillette “ Standard” Blades 
now replace Blue and Thin Gillette, and the 7 o’clock. 
But you will find these “‘ Standard” Blades are still the best 


shave you can buy—so when you get them, make them last. 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 2d 


each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 















Tailored 
from Top 


to Toe 


W.R.N.S. Serge Reefer Shoes ..... from &.1.0 
and Skirt ... . £222.86 a ‘a 
Greatcoat ..... £13.0.0 ian... . te 10 .6 
Hat and Badge . ~ Qeelt.@ 


Sleeve Trimming and 
Shirt and2Collars. . 16 .6 Shoulder Straps extra 


AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET 


AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Telephone: Regent 6789 
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TOBACCO, pipe. 


all ranks, for the use of.. 


What’s this? Blimey! They must be making an issue of 
FOUR SQUARE. That’s the only baccy that’s suits all ranks 
and tastes, seeing it’s made in 6 different blends, and has no 
artificial scent or flavouring. Make out an indent, Jones. 
Here’s the list. 





« VIRGINIAS ”” ** MIXTURES ”’ 





RED SQUARES. A rich, YELLOW SQUARES. || BLUE SQUARES. A per- 
cool, satisfying Virginia. Similar style to Matured || fectly balanced mixture of 
‘Broken flake’ of medium Virginia but made exelu- || {nest Virginia and choicest 
sively from the best Empire Eastern tobaccos. The in- 
door smoker’s ideal. Rich 
in natural aroma but not 
heady. Medium - 
per oz, 2 ll 
GREEN SQUARES. A mix- 
2 : _| ture of the old original 
shredded and toasted. Dark spun-cut. Little dises of |) ccottish type of medium 
tobacco ready for the pipe. 


cut. Very cool and long- ay Sevaee wen 
lasting - - per oz. 2/11 léaf of Virginia type - 7 
per Oz, 2 ‘ 


BROWN SQUARES. Afiner PURPLE SQUARES. Cur 


cut Empire Virginia, lies. The ever popular 


in colour, but very soft strength and medium cut, 














eee a aie Flavoursome and long- || made from selected Empire 
' P _ lasting - - peroz. 2/7 || leaf - - - - peroz, 2/7 
FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 2/4 Ps) 


oH / 


FOUR SQUARE =", 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 











STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 


VAPEX 


INHALANT 


For the safe, qui k 


pleasant relief ot 


Colds and Catar: h 


Breathe the Vapour 


: SUPERLATIVE 
Of all Chemists 2/3 QUALITY AND 
° DESIGN 


Th K , eC I d IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE Tre 

omas Kertoot Co. Ltd. VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT — SUPPLIES 

Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire a Saves Sak OTOTLY Laaree 
y, 

J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 


VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 








OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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CHIEF REGIONAL 
FIRE OFFICER 








COLUMN 
OFFICER 


FIRE FORCE 
COMMANDER 


® 
@ 


SENIOR 
COMPANY OFFICER 


CAP BADGE 


ASSISTANT FIRE FORCE 


COMMANDER 


COMPANY 
OFFICER 


SECTION 
LEADER 





DIVISIONAL 
OFFICER 





LEADING 
FIREMAN 


CHIEF REGIONAL 
FIRE OFFICER 


FIRE FORCE COMMANDER 
& ASSISTANT FIRE FORCE 
COMMANDER 


DIVISIONAL 
OFFICER 


COLUMN OFFICER 
SENIOR COMPANY OFFICER 
& COMPANY OFFICER 


SECTION LEADER 
LEADING FIREMAN 
& FIREMAN 


CIVIL DEFENCE GENERAL SERVICES 


CONTROLLER 
Simitar bars, worn below shoulder 
titles and varying in number and 
thickness, according to rank, are 
worn by senior officers 


HEAD (OR POST) WARDEN 
One or more chevrons-are worn by 
junior’ supervisory grades, accord- 
ing to rank, subject to variations 
at the discretion of the local 
regional commissioners 


BREAST BADGE 
Name of district can be 
worn below badge if desired 
by local authority. 


MARKINGS ON HELMETS 


** Warden ** 
** Ambulance "* ** Messenger "’ 

** First Aid Post™’ ** Report and Control *’ 
**G.1.0. (Gas Identification Officer)" 


JUNIOR SUPERVISORY OFFICER 
Entitled to wear three chevrons or 


JUNIOR SUPERVISORY OFFICER 
Entitled to wear two chevrons 


DOCTOR 
attached to First Aid Post 
or Mobile Unit 


CIVIL 
NURSING RESERVE 


A COPY OF THE ABOVE CHART MAY BE OBTAINED BY SENDING A 


PENNY 


three chevrons and star 


SENIOR 
GAS ADVISER 


STAMR TO THE ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT ft, 


GAS IDENTIFICATION 
OFFICER 


“ FAN.Y." 


WOMEN’S TRANSPORT 
“SERVICE 


OUNLOF RUBBER CO iro 


SHOULDER TITLE 
FOR C.D. RESCUE SERVICE 
Similar titles are issued for the 
following :— 
** Decontamination ' 


OTHER PERSONNEL 
Initial of particular services in 
white 


FOOD DECONTAMINATION 
OFFICER 


WOMEN’S 
VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES 
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